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and no nation came to it in more overwhelming and articulate numbers than in
mid-nineteenth-century America. This was a chief source of the overtaking moderniz-
ing momentum that was to propel the United States first into the florescent stage of
modern education. It was so basic that the faith in education actually shaped
American political policies in distinctive ways. As Welter puts it, American democrats
could afford extreme laissez faire political policies and thus did not need to revert to
the class struggle, because they believed universal education would be the major
solvent for an integrative society. Democratic public policy was simply "anarchy with
a schoolmaster."4

A.   MODERNIZATION FROM BELOW
Two factors that gave a distinctive character to eighteenth-century development in
America were the influx of a variety of national groups with their diverse languages
and religions and the dispersion of population from the settled towns of the seacoast
into the back country. Both of these developments tended to weaken unitary state
control over education by colonial legislatures and to strengthen on one hand the
smallest unit of local government known as the district or precinct and on the other
the autonomous religious community or private corporation. In either case the
predominance of the town schools so popular in New England in the seventeenth
century came to an end as educational authority was delegated by colonial legislatures
to denominations, to corporate bodies, to individuals, and to local districts of govern-
ment. Diversity gained the educational saddle in the management of schools by the
end of the eighteenth century.
Outside of New England one of the most important means of providing educa-
tion was the Church of England's Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign
Parts (1701), which established many "free" schools for the charity education of poor
and underprivileged children. Accelerated by the religious enthusiasms of the Great
Awakening, thousands of people flooded into the various denominational churches.
With rising emotions of altruism, philanthropy, and religious zeal, people were more
than ever ready to pour money into sectarian religious schools and colleges-
Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, Anglican, Congregational, Lutheran, Moravian, Men-
nonite, Quaker, Baptist, and Methodist. Each denomination wanted its own religious
doctrine taught in its own schools. Gradually, the several colonial governments began
to permit the different religious groups to conduct their own schools in their own
languages. In this sense denominational control of education was a gain for religous
tolerance and recognition of the rights and values of religious pluralism, a step toward
modernity in place of the uniformity required by an established church.
In New England, where the established churches stubbornly held their ground,
the town schools became less convenient for the children of the backwoodsmen who
pushed back from the seacoast towns to settle in the rural frontier regions of
4Ibid., pp. 3, 50.